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The nurses are living in an almost unfurnished house with a bed, one 
big dining table and a chair apiece, that's all, but right next door is 
a wonderful old 11th Century Castle built right up on solid rock over- 
hanging the river. It is "Blue Beard's Castle," said to be the one 
about which the fable was written. 



CONDITIONS WHICH INFLUENCE THE HEALTH OF 

STUDENT NURSES 1 

By Elizabeth F. Miller, E.N. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

In an investigation of the health of student nurses we have had 
to limit the field of observation, in a major extent, to our own schools. 
This is because of the fact that other schools are reluctant to state 
authentically the number of sick days and the many minor illnesses 
and conditions, which directly influence the health of the student. 
So far as we can ascertain, there are no available statistics by which 
the health impairment during training or the subsequent cessation of 
activities due to ill health, following graduation, can be measured. 

In discussing a subject so vital as the conditions influencing the 
health of student nurses, conditions against which hospital superin- 
tendents have warred so long, we only wish that every member of a 
board of managers, every legislator, or everyone responsible for the 
existence of training schools, might be an audience with the hope that 
they might be stimulated to some action on the important problems, 
such as long hours, housing, diet, environment, recreational facilities 
and nerve strain owing to lack of proper organization. 

When considering health I take as a criterion, Josephine Gold- 
mark's "Fatigue and Efficiency," and my deductions are largely a 
consequence of the careful study of her book. 

While Josephine Goldmark is interested solely in the industrial 
workers and their health improvement, there are many situations in 
a worker's life that are analagous to those in our training schools, 
that we can well afford to apply many of her principles to these 
schools, and have the student nurse receive the benefit of her scientific 
study of fatigue as it affects efficiency and her great humanitarian 
spirit toward the worker. She possesses, not only a knowledge of 
physiological laws and of conditions of workers that is unparalleled, 
but she is a woman of strong convictions and has the courage to ex- 
press them. 

1 Read before the Philadelphia League of Nursing Education. 
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When studying the conditions affecting the health of student 
nurses, let us consider them in the order of their importance, — first, 
organization. 

Organization. — It is only since we have begun to make a scien- 
tific study of organization as it affects the worker that we realize the 
effect of disorganization in the life and health of a student and its 
consequent deleterious effect on the nerves of the individual. If 
proper organization is essential in a commercial concern where only 
material ends are at stake, how much more necessary is it in a hos- 
pital, where life is so complex, complications so numerous, details 
endless, and where the preparation of nurses and physicians is of such 
important consideration. 

In no organization is any product stronger than its foundation, 
and if a strong personality does emerge from a disorganized institu- 
tion, it is the result of her own strength, intelligence, prowess and in 
spite of her handicaps, rather than on account of any assistance or 
inspiration she received. No suggestion can be made except a search- 
ing scrutiny of our own ability to organize and build a foundation 
upon which a training school can be efficiently and systematically 
conducted. Each hospital, at the present time, is a law unto itself 
and until they are standardized, each training school will have to 
work out its own individual problems and adapt itself to the condi- 
tions of that particular life. We can readily see the nerve strain that 
abounds in an institution where there are no lines of authority, coop- 
eration or coordination of the several departments. 

However, we can visualize the virility and happiness in an insti- 
tution where everyone works for the joy she feels in giving her de- 
partment the best that is in her, and receiving full credit for it. We 
have not even touched the high spots in organization, for that is a 
subject in itself, but we do know that disorganization detracts from 
efficiency and from the life and health of the individual involved. 

Hours. — The next subject in importance is the hours. It is ap- 
parent to all who are intimately concerned in the training of the nurse, 
that the old tradition of long continuous hours of duty as a test of 
their physical endurance does not suffice. The period of the survival 
of the fittest is past. Too many fine women are lost to the profession 
and to the state because they could not measure up to this same acid 
test of physical endurance. When presenting arguments for shorter 
hours, one must rely on the studies of fatigue and its effect made by 
manufacturing concerns and by such people as Josephine Goldmark. 

We learn that fatigue is nature's warning of a condition caused 
directly or indirectly by such influences as long hours, nerve strain, 
monotony, etc. Just as industrial concerns have learned that long 
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hours result in fatigue and consequent deterioration, with inferior 
output, so hospitals learn that the long hours exacted from their pupils 
result in general laxity in their studies, accidents, frequent mistakes 
in medication and the apathetic mentalities so frequently found in 
the ranks of student nurses. 

All who are interested in the progress of nursing are proud of 
the steps made in raising standards and increasing teaching facilities, 
but the supreme test of our progress is the means we have commanded 
to conserve the health of our pupils. To-day the profession needs 
women with vision, health and vigor. We want to send our women 
out as public health nurses, industrial welfare workers, teachers of 
hygiene, — yet we fail to give them the very essentials each one will 
be expected to inculcate in her work. 

So the need for shorter hours is indisputable and the effort to 
obtain shorter hours is a social responsibility which devolves upon 
every just thinking woman. How can we obtain these shortened 
hours? We are fortunate enough to live in a democracy where laws 
are merely the reflection of the minds of the public ; therefore in a 
democracy, when everyone wants a good thing, they set forth to stir 
people to action and stimulate enthusiasm, that the desire or purpose, 
may be fulfilled. So if every hospital superintendent and registered 
nurse brought enough pressure to bear, the eight-hour schedule would 
obtain in all states and the unfortunate clause in the labor law of 
Pennsylvania, which says that the eight-hour schedule does not apply 
to nurses in a hospital, could be effaced. 

The interest of boards of trustees must be incited to the point 
of action, — and we must even admit that frequently superintendents 
of hospitals, whose routine duties so obstruct their vision that they 
cannot see beyond their narrow horizon, are potent factors in retard- 
ing issues that spell progress for a school. Boards of trustees and 
superintendents, if they are not trained nurses, are too ready to look 
upon the pupil nursing staff as a cheap means of securing nursing, 
entirely losing sight of the fact that the period of training is but a 
period of preparation and education and that the hospital is morally 
responsible for the physical condition of the student upon her 
graduation. 

Too many nurses are forced to take a prolonged rest after com- 
pleting a course in training. When these occurrences are multiplied, 
one can readily see what a distinct economic loss results to the com- 
munity which depends upon their services. 

Opposition to the shortened hours comes from the lack of funds 
to provide for the extra nurses necessary to conduct schools on the 
eight-hour schedule, but this is no reason why we should calmly 
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accept these conditions and continue the exploitation of nurses. We 
must educate the community which supports these schools to consider 
the life of the nurse, the danger that surrounds her, every step of the 
way from the time she enters training school until the last day of her 
nursing activity. It is not the absence of exposure to disease that 
keeps us well, but the strength of power for resistance. It is the 
exhausted nurse who falls a victim to the first infection or minor 
disease which she has to encounter, and the long consecutive hours 
are the most important contributing factor to this exhaustion. 

Diet. — We often hear that nurses are the most capricious people 
to serve and so they are, but when an analysis of the situation is made, 
it is shown that there are definite psychological and physiological 
reasons for this. When determining and regulating their diet, one 
must assume a sympathetic attitude toward the situation. We must 
consider the environment, the many sordid features of their duties, 
the constant nerve strain, the unavoidable monotony of institutional 
diet, the disease laden atmosphere, which they breath for many 
consecutive hours a day, especially in some of our ill ventilated hos- 
pitals. When we review these conditions, what then do we owe the 
nurse? 

First of all, she needs more calories than the student in an 
academic school or a young woman of equal activity in a different 
environment, in order to increase her resistance to disease and fatigue. 
Second, a greater variety is needed than is furnished in the majority 
of schools. There are many departments in a hospital where 
economies can be exercised without retrenching for the nurses' table. 

The time allowed for meals should be as carefully regulated and 
adhered to as that for recreation hours. Nurses too frequently feel 
during a meal, the imperative need of returning promptly to a ward 
where the physical and mental demands are great because it is under- 
manned. Service is frequently mediocre. These conditions are not 
conducive to a wholesome enjoyment of meals and they react 
unfavorably on the digestive system, resulting in constipation, 
appendicitis, autointoxication and trouble of like nature. 

Do we observe the aesthetics in a dietary as much as we might? 
The dining rooms in many schools leave much to be desired. Are the 
heavy, unsightly dishes, which we frequently see, necessary? Does 
the table linen receive proper consideration? 

Flowers and pictures in a dining room contribute much to the 
pleasure of dining. The detail of a dietary must be solved in the 
individual hospital. A few general hints may be helpful ; for example, 
nurses should have fruit every morning. Morning lunches are 
desirable if they do not tend to cause tardiness in the dining room. 
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Attention to night lunches is frequently incidental, the preparation 
being left to inexperienced pupils or indifferent maids. 

A proper proportion of proteids, fats and carbohydrates is 
necessary. How many times have we criticised a diet which was 
composed of carbohydrates, even to the dessert, with not a trace of 
color in the menu to add any tone. We can imagine the state of mind 
of a tired, hungry pupil coming to the dining room and having such 
a meal as that served. 

Personal hygiene. — This should be taught from the very be- 
ginning. Not only taught, but it should be someone's duty to see that 
the principles are carried out. There are many little violations and 
small infringements against nature's laws, that in the aggregate 
amount to big things. Again we are reminded of the youthful age of 
our present students and hence the increased responsibility of the 
superintendent of nurses. Such practical hints as frequent bathing, 
proper care of hair, feet, and teeth, supervising of hours off duty, 
with the thought of securing the proper amount of air, are important. 
Prompt attention to minor ills is all important and many times pre- 
vents more serious illnesses. Consideration of pupils during the 
menstrual period is often neglected and results in the nurse resorting 
to drugs, not infrequently with serious consequences. 

Clothing. — Her wearing apparel requires attention from a 
hygienic viewpoint. High collars are deplored by all students and 
teachers of speech. It is generally conceded that the constriction of 
the high collar reacts consciously or unconsciously on the nerves of 
the wearer, also upon the breathing apparatus, inhibiting the proper 
transmission of air through the air passages in the region of the 
throat. A comfortable, becoming collar should supplant the bishop 
collar. High shoes should be worn, with a common sense heel, but 
the kind of shoe should be determined by the requirements of the 
individual rather than a certain prescribed type of shoe. Careful 
attention should be paid to such conditions as hyperhydrosis, and the 
onset of arch trouble should be promptly corrected. 

Light gymnastics, especially with a view to securing and main- 
taining a correct carriage, should be practiced. We find too many 
round-shouldered nurses in our schools. Speech classes conducted 
in a school are not only valuable for the teaching and development of 
self expression, but for the benefits derived from development of the 
chest and the strengthening of the whole respiratory apparatus. 

Recreational facilities. — Play is one of the most important 
instincts and should be developed in a child and continually stimulated 
through adult life. So long as we live, we need to play. There is no 
class of women that needs relaxation and recreation more and have 
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less provided than nurses. Recreation is difficult for a nurse to obtain 
and enjoy, because her work is often done under the stress of great 
fatigue. Naturally this lessens her capacity for enjoyment. 

Young people lack resources to-day. In America there is the 
tendency to commercialize all amusements and entertainments. For 
example, all young people enjoy the "movies." While these are enter- 
taining, they leave nothing to the imagination, so their value is limited. 
The pleasure of good plays and operas should be cultivated, but these 
are prohibitive for the average pupil, therefore she is left to her own 
resources for amusement and to the pleasure that may be provided 
by the Ladies' Aid, the trustees, or friends. 

In reviewing possibilities, let us consider first the nurses' home. 
This should be made as attractive as possible. Aim to make it a 
comfortable place to live in, and have a homelike atmosphere prevail. 
Let the reception rooms be open to friends of both sexes. I cannot 
see the harm in allowing free association between the sexes in the 
home, but I can see very definite harm in clandestine meetings. Have 
the student nurses observe the same proprieties, the same considera- 
tion for each other, and exercise the same principles, the same 
freedom, under supervision of course, that would obtain in any good 
home. 

So far as is possible and consistent, have a modified student 
government supersede the autocratic discipline that is so crippling 
to a spirit with initiative, and so subversive to the expression of one's 
individuality. 

We believe the advent of a social director in some of our schools 
is not far distant, but there are many schools where this will not be 
possible for a long time, so it is necessary to consider the practical 
side of the problem of recreation, rather than the ideal. We must 
depend upon cultivating the dormant qualities and resources in our 
students, and right here, I would like to say that their apathetic 
mental state is frequently a reflection of our own. We are so 
repressed by heavy responsibilities, incident to administrative work 
in a hospital, that we lack the enthusiasm and spontaneity that are 
so life giving and productive of virility, and too seldom found in our 
training schools. 

We should aim to have our school family something more than 
a mere working organization, there should be a sympathy almost 
equal to that of a real family, and when a school spirit prevails, there 
are many interests that can be stimulated, such as organizing glee 
clubs, dancing classes, reading clubs, Journal clubs and other social 
bonds. Working out the details could be made full of interest. 

The serving of tea, weekly, by different classes, is a pleasure 
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enjoyed by all. When it is possible to have the ground space, organize 
tennis clubs and hold regular tournaments. 

Swimming should be encouraged and dancing indulged in by 
everyone. All these are hints which have been tried successfully and 
have resulted in a happy state of mind, and a happy, contented mind 
promotes a healthy body. 

Discipline and its forms. — The value of military discipline, dis- 
approved by the best thinkers in the profession, is giving way to a 
more humane treatment of situations arising and such forms of 
discipline as prolonging a night duty term or forfeiting hours off duty, 
do not belong to the realms of intelligent training-school ad- 
ministration. 

In this paper I do not feel that there is anything new, but rather 
an emphasis is placed on questions which occupy the minds of superin- 
tendents and we can consider them in the light of interesting, concrete 
problems which have to be solved. 



"CUPS FOR COLDS" 

THE BARBER, THE SURGEON AND THE NURSE 

By Mabelle S. Welsh, R.N. 
New York 

One who enters the homes of the lower East Side in New York 
as a visiting nurse is struck with the almost universal custom of cup- 
ping for acute, respiratory diseases. The evidence of the procedure 
persists for days in the form of circular patches, deep, purplish red 
in color. My very first patient "in the district" had been cupped, and 
I had a horrible picture of the eight of more areas on the little back 
breaking down and causing serious trouble. This apprehension was 
groundless, for the color simply faded out. What I had taken for 
burns proved to be simply discolored areas, hemorrhagic in type. 

After one's first surprise, the next is to discover that the cupping 
had been performed, not by doctor or nurse, but by a barber! We 
read in our History of Nursing that the "unlettered and crudely- 
taught barber-surgeon is still found in some countries of Europe, and 
in some of the foreign quarters of America. He is called upon to do 
cupping (bleeding, formerly one of his specialties, has died out, as 
has also leeching), and to apply some special treatment, such as 
counter-irritants, etc." 

Now it is one thing to read such a statement and quite another 
to discover for one's self that the more or less despised barber is still 



